BOOKER T. WASHINGTON

office should be given the opportunity just as he believed
in the higher academic education for the relatively
small minority capable of profiting by such an educa-
tion.

In concluding a letter in which he asks Booker Wash-
ington to recommend a member of his race for a Federal
office in Vicksburg, Miss., President Roosevelt said:
"The question of the political importance of the colored
man is really of no consequence. I do not care to con-
sider it, and you must not consider it. Give me the very
best colored man that you know of for the place, upon
whose integrity and capacity we can surely rely.'*

The man, T. V. McAlister, whom Mr. Washington
"gave" the President for this office was of such character
and reputation that the white citizens of Vicksburg actu-
ally welcomed his appointment. Certainly neither Vicks-
burg nor any other portion of Mississippi can be accused
of over-enthusiasm for conferring civil and political privi-
leges upon Negroes.

Booker Washington's habit of never losing an oppor-
tunity to advance constructively the interests of his
people is well illustrated by the following letter to Presi-
dent Roosevelt:

[Personal]

March 20, 1904.

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: It has occurred to me that
there are a number of ways in which the colored people
of the United States could be of service in digging the
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